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More Soap Analyses 


ONSISTENT with CR’s plan to test from time to 
time additional soaps which promise special value 
to the consumer, we have included the results of re- 

cent tests of three toilet soaps, two shaving soaps, and one 
laundry soap. The tests for these soaps as well as those 
previously reported upon in the Handbooks of Buying, Vol. 
VI, Part 1, and Vol. VII, Part 1, were conducted by A. ¥. 
Schmidt, chemist consultant, in collaboration with Charles 
A. Marlies, Department of Chemistry, of the College of the 
City of New York. 

Toilet Soaps. The two following, containing palm oil 
stocks, were purchased at Woolworth’s: 

Paim Oil Soap (Beaver-Remmers-Graham Co., 4658 Spring Grove 

Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio) 5c per cake. This soap failed to meet 

federal specifications on one or two counts,’ but as the differences 

were comparatively slight, and because the price was far below 
what is usual for such soaps, the soap is considered a very good 
buy for those consumers wishing to reduce materially their 
yearly bill for toilet soap. This is a milled toilet soap costing 
per pound of dry soap less than one-half as much as Palmolive, 
the only previously recommended toilet soap making claims for 
palm oil content, and only about one-half as_ much as the lowest 
cost milled toilet soap hitherto reported by CR. (See Handbook 
of Buying, Vol. VI, Part 1, col. 45.) cr 32 Bl 


1 Contained an excess of matter insoluble in water, either an inert 
substance, such as zinc oxide, or talc, added to make the soap opaque, 
or a useless residue, the result of poor control of the manufacturing 
process. The presence of rosin was indicated, but not fully estab- 
lished. 
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ILL subscribers to CR’s confidential serv- 

ice please note that answers to individual 

requests for information cannot be provided 
as a part of the subscription service routine? Those 
who subscribe only to the General Bulletin cannot, 
for reasons of economy, be given any service by cor- 
respondence. The necessity for economy in the 
administration of CR prevents special handling of 
individual inquiries which are not of important and 
general interest to subscribers. To reduce the volume 
of correspondence of this type, such requests will in 
future be answered, if at all, only at a special charge 
of two dollars or more, payable in advance. All sub- 
scribers who wish replies to their letters to CR are 
requested to furnish stamped, addressed envelope, not 

less than 4 x 9 inches, for this purpose. 











Double Lather Olive and Palm il Soap (Eavenson, J., & Sons, 
Inc., Camden, N. J.) 10c per cake (larg Also failed on two 
counts? to meet federal specifications, br s the differences were 
slight, it is beliewed to be a good buy. This milled soap is some 
what more expensive than Palm Oil, above, but its cost per 
pound of dry soap is only slightly more than one-half as much as 
Palmolive’ s. cr 32 


The following soap with general properties similar to 
Ivory was also purchased at Woolworth’'s: 
Milano Floating Bath Soap (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago) 
5c per cake. A slight excess amount of matter insoluble in water, 
indicating in this case the presence of an inert residue, the result 
of imperfect control of the manufacturing process, keeps this 
soap from meeting federal specifications for milled and floating 
toilet soaps; otherwise its quality is satisfactory. Its price per 
pound of dry soap is only two-thirds that of /vory, its nearest 
competitor. cr 32 Bl 


Shaving Creams. Analysis of a brushless type: 
Speedce Shave, (N. J. Loveland Co., New York City, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. and Toronto) 10c tube, Woolworth’s Contains 
percentage of solid substances (useful material: other 
water), 1. ¢., is a dilute cream similar to Lather Kreem (See 
Handbook of Buying, Vol. VI, Part 1, col. 44.) er 32 Bi 


A new price analysis was made for the following lather- 
ing type cream: 
Lavender Shaving Cream (Craig-Martin, Chicago), is the name on 


the label, but mail to that address is returned; actual maker (or 
responsible jobber) is the Comfort Mfg. Co., (S00 S. Throop St., 


a 
2 Contained an excess of matter insoluble in water (see footnote 1). 


Also the sum total of the matter ins in alcohol, free alkali, and 
salt (indicating the presence of a builder, such as soda ash) exceeded 
the federal specification 
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Chicago) 10c tube, Woolworth’s. The amount of solid material 
in this cream has been considerably increased, so that its price 
per ounce of total substance other than water has dropped from 
9c to 7c. Its rating remains Al. (See Handbook of Buying, 
Vol. VI, Part 1, col. 43.) cr 32 Al 


Household and Laundry Soap. The following is the cheap- 
est chip and bead soap containing a builder (of the type of 
Rinso, Chipso, etc.) so far discovered by CR: 
Sweetheart Soap Flakes (Manhattan Soap Co., Inc., New York 
City) 33c for a five-pound package. In spite of its very low 
price the percentage of the cheap builder in this soap is much 
less than in other soaps of this class. The price per pound of 
dry soap is considerably less than one-half that of Selox, the least 
expensive of those previously listed. (See Handbook of Buying, 
Vol. VII, Part 1, col. 87.) er 32 Al 
The following is a bar laundry soap which we were 
asked by Pacific Coast subscribers to analyze: 


White King Laundry Soap (Los Angeles Soap Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 3.6c per cake. The least expensive bar laundry soap yet 
analysed (per pound of actual soap content). Failed to meet 
federal specifications on three counts. Contained substantial 
amounts of sugar as a make-weight or adulterant. er 32 Cl 


Ethics of Advertising Agencies 


“When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said... ., 
“it means just what I choose it to mean.” 


GOOD many subscribers, particularly business men 

with a “sales” point of view, think it a little naive 

that Consumers’ Research should expect subscribers 
to carry out the agreement which each of them signed before 
material was sent them. As explained in our circular and 
in the “Introduction to Consumers’ Research” “confidential” 
may be interpreted to include the use of CR material by the 
members of the subscriber’s immediate family, the persons 
forming a single household. By no stretch of imagination 
does it permit the showing of confidential listings by in- 
dividual subscribers in business corporations or advertising 
agencies to their co-workers, clients, or prospects. 

To advertising agencies and their employees, however, 
that word and all others appear to have different meanings. 
One of the largest agencies in the country ran an advertise- 
ment not long ago which said in part, “The fact remains 
that there is a general impression in this country that busi- 
ness is honest. - . Competitors get together with 
artillery parked outside and agree to cut out certain prac- 
tices which hurt all and benefit none. They take one an- 
other’s word that these agreements will be kept. [Italics 
CR’s.] This common faith that business is on the level 
had to be earned.” 

Yet the librarian of this same concern who had, like all 
other subscribers, signed the confidential agreement, wrote— 
when we cancelled a subscription entered in her name be- 
cause the material sent her had been placed in the company 
library, “Of course if you insist on cancelling the company’s 
[italics CR’s] subscription, it will simply mean that someone 
else in my department will enter a subscription at their 
[sic] home and bring the Bulletins in. This is awkward, 
evasive and rather silly.” 

Apparently there is some magical or priestly quality about 
advertising which sets its devotees apart from the rules of 
conduct which govern common folk, for another advertising 
man, when refused over the telephone a second copy of the 
Handbook until after he should have signed a replacement 
blank stating just what had happened to the first, sent one 
of his clerks to CR’s office with directions to fill in the 
blank ana forge his superior’s signature to it, and armed the 
emissary with credentials so that when identification was 
requested the boy pulled out not only a business card, but 
other more personal papers. A telephone call to the adver- 
tising agency revealed the presence of the subscriber in his 
own office at the time when he was supposedly in CR’s. He 
telephoned later to complain about what he called our ridic- 
ulous and fussy insistence upon a subscriber’s taking the 
application blank seriously and asserted with heat that no 
one who signed the agreement really expected to keep it. 

Information about the most interesting case of a viola- 


tion of the confidential agreement fell into our hands through 
a post office error which delivered to us a Handbook of 
Buying in the process of being transmitted in the mails from 
a subscriber to a person not a subscriber. This Handbook 
belonged to the vice-president of one of the largest manu- 
facturers of tooth paste, antiseptics, and cosmetics. It was 
accompanied by correspondence involving another vice- 
president and an unidentified executive of the company, an 
advertising manager of a subsidiary company, and the vice- 
president of the agency handling the tooth paste account. 
Not only was it clear from the correspondence that not the 
slightest attention was paid to the personal and confidential 
character of the material, but the papers provided striking 
evidence of the way in which business men tend to deal with 
the facts of nature. With respect to CR’s critical comment 
on the tooth paste, one of the letters expressed grief that 
we continued to “knock” the product because it was “abra- 
sive” since he had our “tacit agreement” to refrain from 
“knocking” the tooth paste; he further suggested that some- 
one should be found who knew one of CR’s directors well 
enough to approach him about getting the listing “nxed up”. 
Although he was a subscriber of CR, he had evidently not 
read his Handbook carefully, for the tooth paste in ques- 
tion is one which contains a poison which is reported, when 
used as a medicine in the mouth, to have caused the illness 
of many persons and the death of a number. There was 
of course no “tacit”, or other, agreement by Consumers’ 
Research with this or any other manufacturer and, fortunate- 
ly, none of our directors is of a type who can be approached 
for the purpose of “fixing up” comments in the Handbook 
or bulletins. It is significant that the manufacturers in this 
case, as in others which have come to our attention, were 
concerned primarily in “fixing up” the /isting of their prod- 
uct rather than in improving its formula or the quality of 
its ingredients. 

One last instance of many which have come to our atten- 
tion of the way in which individuals engaged in advertising 
agencies keep their agreements: A manufacturer whose 
product was listed as recommended was believed to be 
passing his bulletins on to his sales office. A letter asking 
him for assurance that he was keeping his subscription 
agreement with CR, brought from him the information that 
before he became a subscriber an advertising agency solicit- 
ing his advertising business had sent him a photostat copy 
of CR’s bulletin listing his product. 


It has long been a theory of ours, rapidly becoming a 
conviction from accumulating evidence, that advertising 
men use words in a freer and more easy-going fashion 
than do the readers of advertisements. Anyone who sees 
how they interpret the word “confidential” will understand 
that they will be greatly embarrassed if we consumers take 
seriously and literally their claims for advertised products. 
No one who knew what these men wanted their words to 
mean when they used terms that to outsiders appear to have 
definite and responsible meaning, could take seriously the 
claims that “Gingerbread made me socially”, that “Old 
Dutch is the only cleanser you need in your home”, that 
“Pepsodent is today’s outstanding scientific toothpaste”, that by 
using Kolynos “in three days your teeth will be much whiter 
—at least three shades whiter”, or “Be safe! Equip your 
bathroom with ScotTissue or Waldorf, the two health tissues 
that doctors and hospitals approve and recommend for safety” 
(all from Woman’s Home Companion, February and May, 
1932). Advertising men ought to be willing to provide trans- 
lations of their advertisements on request, or perhaps should 
file in the copyright office or Library of Congress a glossary 
giving both the usual and the advertiser’s own special mean- 
ings for all weasel words used. In this way they may by 
earnest and scholarly endeavor clear away the cloud which, 
according to some, obscures advertising’s fair name for 
honesty, truth, and sincerity. If the advertising men do 
not publish a guide for readers of advertising entitled, “Ad 
vertising—A Guide to Its Vocabulary” or “Fine Words in 
Fancy Meanings”, such a compendium may soon have to 
be written for them. There’s a practical job for a Harvard, 
Chicago, or Columbia candidate for a doctorate in business 
economics. 
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Department of Agriculture Serves Big 
Business in Corn Sugar Ruling 


HE following regulation was adopted in December, 
! 1930, by the Food and Drug Administration. The 
gross relaxation of policy which it attests to in the 
government’s control of food and drug adulteration is 
important to every ultimate consumer, 
STATUS OF CORN SUGAR UNDER 
THE FEDERAL FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 
Corn sugar (dextrose) when sold in packages, must 
be labeled as such; when sold in bulk must be declared 
as such; but the use of pure refined corn sugar as an 
ingredient in the packing, preparation or processing of 
any article of food in which sugar is a recognized 
element need not be declared upon the label of any 
such product. 
Nothing in this ruling shall be construed to permit the 
adulteration or imitation of any natural product such as 
honey by the addition of any sugar or other ingredient 


whatever. (Signed) ArrHur M. Hype 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


This remarkable permission to industry to use an inferior 
sugar and to refrain from mentioning its use on labels, 
which is the result of the Corn Products Refining Company’s 
long continued pressure, dating back to the time when the 
doughty, energetic, and consumer-minded Dr. Wiley was in 
charge of the Food and Drug Administration, is perhaps 
the major capitulation of the Department of Agriculture to 
commercial influence within the past decade. We quote 
below a part of the statement by Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde regarding the new ruling on corn sugar, and in the 
opposite column present criticisms of this statement point 
by point. 


The Secretary's statement 


The discrimination being 
solely that the manufacturer 
who used corn sugar (bet- 
ter known as “glucose”) had 
to say so. If corn sugar is 
desirable as a food ingre- 
dient, why object to declar- 


ing it? 


This ruling removes a dis- 
crimination against the use 
of corn sugar which has too 
long been permitted. 


A year previously the Sec- 
retary said that this pro 
posed change in the Food 
and Drugs Act would sound 
the knell of its effective en- 
forcement and its power to 
protect the consumer.’ It is 


The requirement hereto- 
fore that the presence of 
corn sugar as an ingredient 
in prepared foods be de- 
clared on the label was not 
a matter of law, but was a 
matter of administrative in- 


‘This ground was taken in an official letter from Secretary Hyde 
to the Senate Committee on Agriculture in December, 1929, in ref 
erence to Senator Capper’s corn sugar bill, one of the numerous 
proposals to tolerate the use of corn sugar as a substitute for ordinary 
sugar without specific admission of such substitution on the label. 
Said Hyde at that time, “It is the belief of the department, however, 
that the nature of the proposed amendment is repugnant to the funda- 
mental principles of food legislation The Supreme Court has prop- 
erly said that the purpose of the Federal Food and Drugs act is ‘to 
enable the purchaser to buy food for what it really is’. 

“To permit the sale of corn sugar or artichoke sugar under the 
circumstances proposed by this bill would authorize the sale of such 
products as an ingredient of prepared foods where the purchaser 
would be definitely deceived and perhaps defrauded. Undoubtedly it 
would authorize the adulteration of cane syrup, maple syrup and 
honey with corn sugar or corn sugar syrup without notice to the 
consumer. 

“Chemically, corn sugar and cane sugar are entirely different 
products by strikingly different characteristics and showing markedl) 
different behavior under different manufacturing conditions. 

“The food and drugs act was intended to prevent deception of 
the consumer. It is for Congress to say whether this principle shall 
be sacrificed in the interest of corn sugar or any other article of 
food. If established with respect to one commodity, it creates a 
precedent which could and undoubtedly would be pleaded for the 
extension of the same principle to other commodities. The multiplica- 
tion of such amendments indefinitely would effectively repeal out 
Federal food law.” 

One of the major smoke screens behind which the department has 
retired in answering criticisms of its inactivity in food and drug 
regulation, and its complaisant acceptance of lack of all legal power 
to deal with misleading statements in advertising, as distinguished 
from statements on the trade package, has been its recent program 
urging housewives and others to read the label on food and medicine 
packages which they buy. Secretary Hyde’s regulation on corn sugar 
nullifies the usefulness even of this weak defense of the ultimate 
consumer, on one of the most important food ingredients, sugar—one 
entering into the composition of a very large proportion of all manu- 
factured foods. 


The Secretary's statement 


likewise reported that the 
Secretary overruled the ad- 
vice of all his departmental 
experts in admitting corn 
sugar as an_ undeclared 
adulterant of foods. 


terpretation. This ruling 
therefore involves no change 
in the Federal food and 
drugs act; nor does it 
change the rules with ref 
erence to labeling of harm- 
ful or injurious ingredients 


Conversely, the manufac- 
turer is mot required to show 
on the label imitation and 
‘ substitute ingredients, so 
long as they are not harmful 
or injurious. Under the 
principle of this ruling the 
Department can likewise jus- 
tify permission to sell a 
synthetic something which 
tastes like coffee, as coffee, 
notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of a deep-seated and 
long-continued contrary 
understanding on the part of 
the public. 


When the Federal food It would seem that hon- 
and drugs act was passed est labeling is more impor- 
twenty-three years ago corn’ tant now, when corn sugar 
sugar was a muddy, brown’ is a much better and more 
product less than fifty per plausible imitation of some- 
cent sweet. Under conditions thing which it is not, than 
existing then, a prejudice such labeling was when the 
existed against it. As a product was muddy and 
matter of administrative brown, and hence likely to 
procedure, this department make its presence known. 
ruled that its presence in a 
prepared food must be de- 
clared on the label. 


Labeling of such [harmful] 
ingredients is still required. 


In the last ten years great Too bad Secretary Hyde 
progress has been made in does not take the public into 
refining corn sugar. It is his confidence as to what 
now a clear, clean, white, these properties are. 
granulated sugar. It is a 
wholesome and _ healthful 
food. It is now about sev- 
enty-five per cent as sweet 
as cane sugar. It has some 
properties more _ valuable 
than cane sugar. 


It has no qualities which There were many reasons, 
are in any wise harmful and the writer of this an- 
to health. The reason for mnouncement has_ shrewdly 
the old departmental ruling implied that only the tri- 
has disappeared. fling ones of the previous 

paragraph were significant. 
(See Standards for Fruit 
Jams, Fruit Preserves, Fruit 
Jellies, and Apple Butter, 
Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, House 
of Representatives, 72nd 
Congress, 2nd Session, on 
HR 9760, Feb. 20, 21, and 
March 5, 6, 19, 20, 1930.)* 


2 Mr. Campbell, director of regulatory work and in charge of the 
food and drug administration under Secretary Hyde, testified as fol- 
lows in full agreement with Hyde's opinion already quoted: “Our 
bjection to this bill [which would have permitted the use of glucose 
without label declaration in jams, jellies, and preserves] is that i is 
repugnant to the fundamental principles of the food and drugs act 
If there is one thing that is guaranteed by the terms of that law it is 
the sale of food products free from deception second, due 
to that portion of the measure which authorizes the incorporation 
f any pure refined sugar, making no requirement whatever for a 
declaration of the type of sugar that is employed, deception will be 
legalized. . . . 1 am opposed, as a matter of principle, to the 
sale of corn sugar, either as such or as an ingredient in food, to you 
or to me or to anyone else, without knowledge of what it is. That is 
the principle on which the whole food and drugs act is constructed and 
around which it revolves. . . . When they [your wife and daugh- 
ter} say “sugar” they mean the sugar of commerce; they mean the 
chemical product known as sucrose; they mean cane sugar or beet 
sugar. . . . The only proposal I have to make is that you give 
consumers the amount of information which in fairness they are 
entitled to have and which they may regard as a birthright under 
the terms of the food and drugs act as it stands now.”’ [Italics ours 
R 











The Secretary's statement 


It is high time that the 
discrimination against it, 
based on an ancient prej- 
udice should disappear also. 


At the beginning of the 
administration of the Fed- 
eral food and drugs act, this 
department made the same 
ruling as to edible vegeta- 
ble oils other than olive oil 
that has existed against 
corn sugar, Our regulations 
for many years required 
that the presence of any 
vegetable oil except olive oil 
in salad dressings must be 
declared on the label. But 
modern methods of refining 
made wholesome edible oils 
from cottonseed, peanuts and 
corn. The regulation re- 
quiring a declaration of 
their presence on the label 
was removed in 1923. 


The public was not in- 
jured—the administration of 
the law was not weakened. 
Quite the contrary. The case 
of edible vegetable oils is 
not distinguishable in prin- 
ciple from the case of corn 
sugar. It is desirable that 
departmental regulations 
should keep pace with indus- 
trial developments. They 
should not retard progress. 


If the use of corn sugar 
in prepared food products 
without labeling would 
serve in any wise to weaken 
either the Federal food and 
drugs act itself, or the ad- 





Elimination of ancient 
prejudices is better brought 
about by an honest educa- 
tional process, than by gov- 
ernment aid to the palming 
off of substitutes for well- 
known substances upon 
which ultimate consumers 
have come to rely through 
long use and custom. 


Thus a few hundred oil 
refiners and brokers get 
free, very valuable help 
from a supposedly neutral 
government, in increasing 
their income at the expense 


of olive oil producers 
(happily residing, for the 
most part, in Italy and 


Spain; though importers and 
brokers are often almost 
100% Americans) and at 
the expense of more than 
100 million consumers who 
buy the cottonseed and corn 
oil products at prices tend- 
ing to approximate those 
charged for products con- 
taining the much more ex- 
pensive olive oil. Neither 
modern refining methods nor 
the verbal ingenuity of the 
Secretary of Agriculture 
have made cottonseed, pea- 
nut, and corn oil into olive 
oil, but the verbal and 
legalistic proclivities of the 
government have by a stroke 
of the pen increased the 
profits of the edible oil 
manufacturer while reduc- 
ing the purchasing power of 
the consumer’s dollar, thus 
very effectively changing 
the distribution of income 
as between manufacturers 
and consumers. Such trans- 
fers of effective income al- 
ways come about when the 
government tolerates loose 
or evasive labeling of 
products by which the cheap 
is substituted for and tends 
to drive out the dear; the 
consumer comes to pay a 
price somewhere between 
that of the real material and 
its imitation or substitute. 


Mr. Hyde means, keep 
pace not merely forward 
with industrial development 
but backward with com- 
mercial ethics. It is the 
ethics of manufacturing, 
advertising, and selling, not 
the ethics of consumption, 
which guides the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in ad- 
ministering the food, drug, 
and insecticide acts—de- 
spite the fact that these were 
devised and adopted as 
protections to consumers, 
not as stimulants to busi- 
ness, 


Such damage is in fact 
consonant with the change 
(already pointed out by CR) 
which has come over the 
attitude of the Department 
in the last few years. De- 


The Secretary's statement 


ministration of the law, the 
damage has long since been 
done. 


For many years corn sugar 
has been used in confection- 
ery, candy, ice cream, bak- 
ery products and prepared 
meats without its presence 
being declared on the label. 
The public has eaten these 
products and found them 
appetizing and healthful. 


The law has been in no 
wise weakened or under- 
mined. No reason whatever 
exists for such discrimina- 
is .< 6.2 


I cannot agree to the prop- 
osition that the purchaser 
of prepared fruits or other 
foods in which sugar is an 
element expects or believes 
that such sugar will always 
and everywhere mean su- 
crose, 


The purchaser of canned 
peaches for instance expects 
to buy primarily canned 
peaches. There is no declar- 
ation on the label that they 
are sweetened at all, the 
label declares only peaches. 


Nor is there any danger 
whatever to the manufacturer 
of special brands whose 
formulas call for sucrose and 
whose brands are a guar- 
antee of quality. This ruling 
cannot affect them. If, on 
the other hand, its use is 
beneficial and wholesome 
without adversely affecting 
the appearance or taste of 
the product, the fact that 
corn sugar is cheaper ought 
to commend it to the con- 
suming public who are en- 
titled as a matter of right, to 
demand food products on the 
most economical! basis. 


There is also an affirma- 
tive economic reason for 
this change in departmental 
rulings. American agricul- 


partmental discipline has 
submerged the dissent of its 


experts from official, com- 
mercially imposed rulings 
grounded solely in admin- 


istrative expediency. 


Justification by the method 
of iniquitous precedent. Hav- 
ing already abandoned the 
position of defender of the 
consumer, the Department 
grasps at whatever reason 
it can find in its own un- 
enviable past performances, 
to justify its present retreat 
under the pressure of busi- 
ness interests. 


See footnotes, page 3. 


This argument is mean- 
ingless in the face of the 
fact that people who buy 
granulated sugar for use in 
the home, do mot buy or seek 
to buy glucose. If large 
numbers of persons bought 
glucose — corn sugar — for 
home consumption, then they 
might reasonably expect to 
receive corn sugar in pur- 
chases of prepared foods, as 
they now do without label 
declaration in candies, the 
ingredients in which, as the 
laws are enforced, may be 
of almost any sort and 
grade the manufacturer 
chooses to use. 


By Mr. Hyde’s reasoning 
the consumer is far from 
being deceived and should 
be entirely satisfied if, for 
instance, in purchasing jew- 
elry he is given cheap imi- 
tation gems and plated 
mountings while paying a 
price commensurate with the 
real. Both kinds may be 
beautiful, well executed, and 
durable—identical so far as 
can be determined by the 
criteria at command of the 
untutored and inexpert pur- 
chaser. 


An interesting argument 
were it not for the fact that, 
as economists (even in the 
Department of Agriculture) 
know, the tendency is for 
the saving made to appear 
as canners’ and preservers’ 
dividends, rather than as 
consumers’ savings, 


The inference here is that 
the farmer is back of the 
move for the use of corn 
sugar. Even if it were the 
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The Secretary's statement 


ture is overproduced. The 
fact that production runs 
ahead of consumption is re- 
sponsible for most of the 
ills of agriculture. The Fed- 
eral Farm Board, farm or- 
ganizations, many of the 
state colleges, and this de- 


truth, this is not the reason 
for the change. The drive 
came not from the farmer 


but from the commercial 
proponents of corn sugar, 
whose interests have been 


busy in all quarters and for 
a period of a generation in 


partment are striving to re- seeking to legitimatize the 


establish the economic bal- use of corn sugar in manu- 
ince of agriculture. The factured food products while 
control and limitation of ‘the fact of its use was to be 
acreage planted is one concealed. (See the Fruit 


Jams, etc., Hearings already 
cited. ) 


method of reestablishing that 
balance. Finding new uses 
and new outlets for crops 
is another method. 


Frankly, we doubt the 
sincerity of this argument or 
storing agricultural balance, the significance or _ the 
whether those methods rep- amount of pressure which 
resent great and spectacular may have come from farm- 
gains, or merely short and ers for the changed regula- 
unnoticed steps, we shall be tion, but it is a convenient 
derelict in duty. transfer of the onus from 

I believe that a few large producers’ lob- 


eee If we fail to use 
all available methods of re- 


this modifi- 


cation removes an unde-_ byists to a diffused popula- 
served stigma from corn’ tion of farmers who are not 
sugar; that it harms or de- likely to protest nor indeed 
ceives no one; that it are able effectively to do so, 
weakens neither the Federal against being so misrepre- 
food and drugs act nor its sented. We shall be more 
administration. convinced of the farmers’ 

concurrence in Mr. Hyde's 

reasoning when a_ million 

farm housewives of their 


own choice use glucose in 
their own home cooking and 
preserving. The absurdity 
is patent, of having a gov- 
ernment department charged 
with the protection of the 
citizen in one of his most 
important fields of consump- 
tion, food, also concerned 
with the promotion of the 
interests of producers in 
farm and factory. There is 
no place for a “balance-of- 
interests” system in the en- 
forcement of food and drug 
regulations, and we sug- 
gest that those concerned in 
the reorganization of state 
and federal governments 
may well consider this con- 
flict of interest and control 
which is constantly coming 
forward as the reason for 
non-enforcement of impor- 
tant laws and regulations. 


The matter is well summed up in the Business Week, a 
journal with normally a marked anti-consumer bias, which 
in one of its cynical and slightly cryptic paragraphs said, 
“Secretary Hyde's ruling is regarded in Washington as 
opening the door to any form of substitution beneficial to 
agriculture. Widely expressed comment on Hyde’s action is 
that farm relief has become a label sufficient to guarantee 
the integrity of food products.” 

President Hoover argues, ineffectively we think, in ad- 
monishing Americans against toleration of rackets and 
other dubiously legal activities, while the sort of sleazy 
and disingenuous nonsense cited above appears over the 
signature of a member of his cabinet having charge of the 
government’s most vital law-enforcing agency. It is inter- 
esting to note that many of the separate states (at least 15 
according to one report) which have food and drug regula- 
tions and which ordinarily follow the lead of the U. §S., 
Department of Agriculture, are refusing te accept the 
above ruling of the Secretary of Agriculture. 18 state food 
and drug commissioners are reguired by state laws to follow 


the federal food and drug “standards”, whether they make 
sense or not. But at any rate, as an expert critic of this 
decision says, “enough of them have made contrary regula- 
tions so that to all intents and purposes the Secretary might 
as well not [so far as concerns interstate commerce in food 
and drugs] have destroyed the Food and Drugs Act.’ 
Advertising agencies, with a natural interest in having 
the lax Federal regulation accepted by state jurisdictions, 
are for obvious reasons making an active fight to force 
state food and drug administrators to fall into line with 
Secretary Hyde’s ruling. Advertising strategy lives on labels 
that may suppress facts or give them a misleading slant, 
like the label we have seen describing a fruit juice as 
ameliorated with sulphur dioxide and water. 


Tennessee University Offers Course for 
Consumers 


URING periods of economic stress such as the pres- 

ent, interest in social changes aimed at the relief of 

the masses is greatly accelerated. Not only are such 
problems as the public ownership of power, unemployment 
insurance, increased taxation of the wealthy, farm and urban 
relief, and state medical care beginning to be freely dis- 
cussed, but it may even come about that laws will be en- 
acted to further the cause of the common man. If the slump 
is of sufficient duration, the problems of that last-to-be- 
thought-of person—the ultimate consumer—may even be 
given consideration. 

Somehow the problem of the ignorant consumer has been 
almost completely neglected in all discussions of economic 
crises. Overproduction, technological unemployment, dis- 
tribution wastes, receive some consideration at least, but 
the idea that false or useless information fed to the con- 
suming public may have been a principal contributing cause 
to the spread of poverty, unemployment and general 
economic chaos, has evidently been given serious thought 
by no one. It would seem that the advertising and business 
groups which control and direct our commercial civiliza- 
tion are the better pleased the less the consumer knows o1 
is able to find out about the things he purchases—food, 
clothing, household appliances, automobiles, anything. Even 
after three years of economic turmoil and with market 
values still moving downward toward unknown depths, 
leaders of government and business (synonymous terms 
can only stand and wring their hands while pleading fo: 
people to start buying again. Anyone with a little social 
acumen knows that vast numbers of people have absolutely 
nothing to buy with and that those who have a little are 


fully justified in husbanding that little carefully. One 
economist defines prosperity as a period when people go 
in debt. We are paying dearly for the overstimulation of 


uncritical buying habits during the era of late-Coolidge 
and early-Hoover prosperity. 

Rarely if ever has the school attempted to educate the 
buyer in any practical sense. Exceptions to this have oc- 
curred within the last year, particularly in departments of 
economics in a few of the colleges and universities less con- 
ventionally organized. Under the pressure of present 
economic conditions, some schools have considered the ad- 
visability of giving practical courses helping the consumer 
to supply his immediate needs in a profit-motivated, over 
supplied, unstabilized, over-advertised and wholly confused 
market. 

One of the first courses on how one is to get one’s money’s 
worth will be given in the School of Home Economics at 
the University of Tennessee during the coming summer ses- 
sion. Briefly, this course in Consumers’ Problems given by 
Dewey Palmer of CR’s staff, will deal with the following 
topics: 

1. Present sources of information about goods—how in- 

formative and how dependable are they? 

2. The consumer—the degree to which his intelligence 
and education suffice to solve his consuming problems. 
The quality, quantity, and utility of goods; the relation 
of these to prices. 

4. The quality of goods—misrepresentation and adultera- 
tion. 
5. Forces controlling practices of the consumer in making 

a purchase. 

6. Industry’s and the public’s indifference to the consum- 
ers’ rights and needs. 


we 








7. Protection of the consumer; what exists and what 
is possible. 
8. A program for the individual consumer. 


Special emphasis will be given to the place of scientific 
research in determining the quality rating and cost-to-price 
relationship of goods. 

It is believed that the subjects to be discussed lend them- 
selves particularly well to the development of scientific and 
critical qualities of mind, in a field affecting the well-being 
and economic future of every individual. 

Much of the material used in this course is from the files 
of Consumers’ Research, or has been specially prepared and 
edited in the adult educational work which Consumers’ 
Research carries on in the field of consumption economics 
through its 40,000 subscribers. As many of these subscribers 
are teachers of economics, sociology, and various of the 
natural sciences, the technical and economic data circulated 
by Consumers’ Research are influencing to a considerable 
degree the teaching methods and practices in college social 
science courses, and the work in natural sciences and useful 
arts in secondary schools and junior colleges. 


*‘Harper’s” and ‘‘Time” Refuse CR’s 
Advertising 


URING the past few months we have been making 
tentative and very modest experiments with adver- 
tising in magazines of progressive or liberal 

tendency, since many persons have complained that we are 
not making CR’s service known to the hundreds of thou- 
sands who would be interested in what we are doing, if 
they could but know of it. We have placed advertisements 
in the New Republic and the Nation with excellent results 
and finally decided to expend the sum required for a quarter 
page in Harper’s Magazine. That journal of liberal opin- 
ion, however, refused to accept an advertisement from an 
organization whose work (not the advertisement) involved 
criticism of other advertisers. The magazine Time, whose 
editorial department writes a subscriber that it has known 
about CR for a good while and considers it to be a “fine 
organization”, also declined CR’s advertising, for reasons 
which it did not care to communicate to us. The same 
announcement was, however, placed with the American 
Mercury, which evidently holds its readers’ interests to be 
as important as those of its advertisers. 

These checks to CR’s efforts to issue modest advertise- 
ments, which indicate that it will be consistently debarred 
from reaching the great consuming public through the usual 
channels of periodical publication, emphasize anew the 
importance of CR subscribers’ cooperating, to the full extent 
that may be convenient to them, in extending the subscription 
list to persons who might not otherwise know of the work 
of the organization. 


Racket Rumor 


HERE have been a number of rumors circulated to 

the effect that Consumers’ Research is operating a 
racket. The favorite form of the story (which has 
reached us now in no less than ten different variations) 
is that we are holding up manufacturers for a large fee 
for tests. Another is that a certain antiseptic was put in 
our Not Recommended list because its manufacturer refused 
to take advertising in a magazine which Mr. Chase was 
promoting. Mr. Chase is promoting no magazine and no 
one has been asked, directly or indirectly, to buy advertis- 
ing in any magazine as a result of any action or policy of 
CR (unless it be by some advertising agency which is, as 
elsewhere noted in this bulletin, using for commercial pur- 
poses information meant solely for private individuals as 
consumers). A third story is that a large manufacturer of 
toilet soap, by giving us a fund of $10,000 for research, 
was able so to increase our knowledge of soaps as to have 
his soap changed from Not Recommended to Recommended. 
Consumers’ Research wishes the help of its subscribers in 
securing first hand evidence of any rumors such as have 
been discussed: names, dates, places; what was actu- 
ally said and by whom, to whom, when, and where; 
what was said in reply; whether money was reported to 
have been paid, and if so, how much; what effect this pay- 
ment was supposed to have had on the bulletin listings. We 


want this first hand and from the man to whom it happened, 
not from a friend of a friend of his. One who merely 
repeats such a rumor without checking up on its truth or 
tracing it to its source, injures us and lays himself open 
to a charge of libel or slander which involves him in definite 
responsibility. 

To separate fact from fancy is for many an arduous and 
distasteful process. It is, moreover, one in which exceptional 
skill and experience, sometimes of a specialized kind, are 
needed. Rumors such as we have mentioned above, if false, 
constitute a libel or slander because they impute the com- 
mission of a crime, that is, extortion; and also because they 
tend, without actual foundation, to destroy one’s reputation 
for business integrity and fair dealing. Each repetition 
of such rumors constitutes a fresh act of libel or slander. 

Needless to say, all of these stories are false; none has 
even a tinge of plausibility or fact behind it. On the 
question of CR’s money income and its sources, full details 
supported by affidavit are now available in the Introduction 
to Consumers’ Research—issuance of that bulletin had 
been postponed only because of the heavy drain on our 
income involved in the preparation and printing of Volume 
VII, Part 1 of the Handbook—Household Appliances, etc. 

No doubt the rumors of CR’s supposed racketeering 
originate in the sales offices of manufacturers and in adver- 
tising agencies to whom, naturally enough, the idea would 
occur that the power of misleading advertising may be per- 
petuated and preserved by systematic discrediting of an 
organization which debunks and to some extent nullifies the 
effect of the exaggerations and misstatements of such agen- 
cies. These rumors do not originate in any actual occur- 
rence, and none of the stories so far reported has had any 
relation to real incidents in the work of CR. 

The fact of the existence of these rumors is important 
and shows the public need for the type of work which CR 
is able to do. The confidence of the common man in the 
integrity of business enterprise has fallen so low through the 
frank disregard by captains of industry and finance of the 
rights of those whom industry pretends to serve, that the 
average man is in no wise to be blamed for suspecting 
that any enterprise, whether conducted for profit or not, is 
in some secret and hidden way operating as a racket or a 
screen for commercial propaganda of some sort. The frank 
selling out of government departments and legislators, state 
and national, to private interests’ whom they secretly serve 
while giving lip service to patriotic endeavor for the whole 
people, has destroyed the last vestige of confidence of the 
average citizen in the hope of even-handed administration of 
state and national government, and it is not to be expected 
that any organization, conducted on whatever plane of 
integrity, can be free of suspicion of hidden influence or 
subsidy when so little remains in American corporate and 
economic organization which is demonstrably free from it. 
We can but assert that CR has, and under its present admin- 
istration will have, no relations with any commercial or self- 
interest group which will give a cause for suspicion on any 
such ground.” 

In the meantime, fot the protection of subscribers, we 
should like to repeat the notice given in bulletin 2.02 of 
January, 1932, warning against the assumption that anyone 
representing himself to be an agent of Consumers’ Research 
is actually such. Consumers’ Research has no field agents, 
questionnaire circulators, or market survey agents whatso- 
ever, nor do any of its staff or consultants call upon manu- 
facturers or advertising agencies to seek cooperation of 


1 Seeking, for example, free promotion services from the Department 
of Commerce, or a subsidy for shipping or an airplane service from 
the Post Office Department. 


2We earnestly request in this connection that promotion, publicity 
and fund-raising experts, advertising men, and others who are accus- 
tomed to the conventional, profit-motivated technics of “drives” and 
promotions of one sort and another, will refrain from bringing and 
sending to CR proposals of any business-like sort for increasing CR’s 
income or subscription-list; so far all such idea-men have offered 
plans that would at once raise the suspicion in the mind of any 
thoughtful person that we had gone over to a type of promotion or 
sales-making activity which is entirely outside our actual plans. If 
the service does not grow by more natural and economically justi- 


fiable processes, we are determined that it must remain small. Such 
methods as giving service free to 100,000 selected brides, whose names 
would be printed on the cover, and mecting the “advertising” cost so 


incurred by a tie-up with an interested newspaper or magazine, or 
by sales of advertising space, are typical of the.methods that have been 
suggested—and will not be adopted. Another proposal, received on 
the same day, was that we should cooperate with the promoter of 
a new educational movie by lending our mailing list as a means of 
finding financial backers, CR to receive a part of the profits of the 
venture, as its reward for exposing its subscribers to the stock solici- 
tation. That proposal also has been declined, 
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any kind. Contacts by CR with business interests are and 
will continue to be in writing, which is precisely why we 
insist upon the same responsible method of dealing on the 
part of manufacturers and advertisers who wish to bring 
criticisms or suggestions in respect to our listings to the 
attention of CR’s staff. We do not and will not give coun- 
tenance to any effort on the part of manufacturers and 
others to conduct backstairs arrangements of any sort. We 
shall be greatly indebted to any person who will bring to 
our attention in a responsible way any information which 
he may have received which has been interpreted as sug- 
gestive of such informal or irregular contacts. We do know 
that representatives of R. L. Polk and Company, who conduct 
“consumer research” and whose agents are reported to use 
the name “Consumer Research” in some of their forms and 
statements, have had field agents who have given several 
of our subscribers a very definite impression that they were 
representing this organization. There are no field agents 
anywhere or engaged in any activity who represent this 
organization, and if at some future time CR should ever 
find it desirable to gather information from its subscribers 
by personal interview or questionnaire, subscribers will be 
fully and correctly informed and any person. representing 
CR outside its offices will be armed with a proper and 
specific letter signed by an officer of this organization and 
on its letterhead, and every person approached by such 
representative will, if he wish, be furnished with a copy 
of that letter for his files. We think it, however, very 
unlikely that any such inquiries will be made by Consumers’ 
Research and certainly no market survey of the type now 
being conducted in connection with the New York City 
Directory. 


Country Quarters Wanted for CR 


T appears that CR’s plan to move its offices to the coun- 

try cannot be carried out within the next few months, 

as had been hoped, because of the costs involved in the 
increased volume of service in relation to the size of CR’s 
income. The plans for CR’s new quarters were discussed 
in the first General Bulletin, No. 1.38, of September, 1931. 
Unfortunately such a move as is contemplated will involve 
an immediate outlay for moving expenses and other small 
but inevitable costs, which together bulk too large to be 
safely taken from our present limited resources. 

In case anyone has a farm or country place in New York 
State which might be rented cheaply for this purpose, well 
equipped with conveniences such as electric current, really 
adequate water supply and heating plant, and with pos- 
sibilities for the convenient and inexpensive housing 
nearby of a staff of fifteen to twenty persons, advice by 
letter with respect to such a place, as soon as convenient, 
would be gratefully received. Such quarters should for 
various reasons be in New York State and not more than 
two to two and one-half hours from New York City; the 
building or buildings should be obtainable either on a rent 
free basis or at a very low rental, for occupancy in the 
summer of 1933. The staff portion of the quarters used, 
which need to be in condition for comfortable occupancy and 
suitable for year-round use, will be paid for on a rental 
basis by the individual staff members concerned, at proper 
and normal rates for the region. It is on the quarters pro- 
vided for office, which should total not less than 2000 square 
feet, and space for the development of a laboratory suitable 
for year-round occupancy, that the question of low cost or 
free rental is of particular importance at the present time. 


Gasoline and Lubricating Oils 


N listing Recommended, Intermediate, and Not Recom- 

mended brands of gasoline and lubrication oils in bul- 

letin 2.02 of January, 1932, it had been intended to fol- 
low this material promptly in a non-confidential bulletin 
with an extended discussion of the problem of gasoline and 
oil purchase by ultimate consumers. Unfortunately, space 
has not permitted the prompt use of this material, and while 
it is regarded as of considerable interest to all who own and 
operate automobiles, it is doubtful whether it is justifiable to 
use the limited funds of the organization to send out this 
rather long document in printed form to all subscribers. 
This brief digest of the material is about 1/5 the length of 
the original. Those who wish the whole document may 


have it in mimeographed form at the cost of a ready ad- 
dressed paster or label and 4c postage. Delivery cannot 
be promised before a week or 10 days, as the mimeograph- 
ing or printing, as the case may be, will be postponed until 
some indication is in hand of the probable number of copies 
required. 

This method of putting material into the hands of only 
those subscribers who request it is, frankly, being tried on 
an experimental basis and will, if it is adopted as a regular 
policy, require that a small charge be made for the material. 
Without such experiment, we have at present no means 
of knowing whether a sufficient number of subscribers will 
wish to go to the expense and trouble of paying and send- 
ing for detailed information of this kind—free distribution 
of which to all 40,000 subscribers is not- economically pos- 
sible at the $2 a year subscription charge—to justify the 
cost of reproducing and mailing. 

The alternative of course is that the material will remain 
in our files unused, or will be used in very condensed form 
only, in future work on Handbook or bulletins. In addition 
to the material given below, which has been selected as 
being most directly useful to the average consumer of oil and 
gasoline, other topics listed in the footnote’ below are 
treated in the longer transcript. 


AUTOMOBILE LUBRICATING OIL 


Much information on oil and gasoline, even from the best 
technical sources, is conflicting, and very few experts of high 
competence are available except in the employ of the large 
refining concerns and the government service. 

The cost of motor oil is about 1/5 the cost of the gasoline 
used by a car. 

Type of Oil: 

The main differences in quality of oil come from the 
origin of crude oil used and the methods of production or 
refining. Motor oil should not be bought on the basis of an 
attractive clear color. Both paraffin-base Pennsylvania oils 
and the mid-continent and coastal oils have their advan- 
tages. The weight of the advantages is believed to lie 
definitely on the side of Pennsylv ania-origin oils, and cor- 
rectly represented Pennsylvania oil is possibly worth a Se 
higher price per quart. Nevertheless, not all oils so de- 
scribed may be depended upon to be of the Pennsylvania 
or paraffin-base type. Significant acidity in motor oil is 
rare and can result only from grossly improper refining. 

The two important properties of motor oil are: viscosity 
remaining as nearly uniform as possible through tempera- 
ture changes; and least possible vaporizing and boiling 
away when hot. The recommendation of the automobile 
manufacturer regarding viscosity should be expressed in 
the S.A.E. numbering code by which (for example) a 
“heavy” oil is designated number 40. Write to the manu- 
facturers for recommendations in these terms if they are not 
supplied with the instructions. The usual basis of specifica- 
tion by the oil companies as light, medium, heavy, should not 
be accepted, since such terms have been commonly applied in 
a very careless and misleading manner that will occasionally 
result in the use of a grossly unsuitable viscosity grade for 
one’s car. In general, one grade lighter (less viscous) oil 
should be used in winter than in summer, to make the car 
easier to start and to facilitate distribution of oil to the 
bearings during the first minutes of operation. For a badly 
worn motor, an oil one grade more viscous than normally 
specified for a new motor should be used, with, however, 
some risk (if the oiling system of the engine is not gener- 
ously designed) of insufficiently rapid flow of oil to some 
parts of the engine. Ask advice of maker of your car on 





‘ Explanation of price relationships of listings in confidential bulletin 
2.02; Reliability of CR’s information on oil and gasoline. 

Note on oil consumption; Discussion of types of lubricating oil 
on basis of crudes and processing; Acidity; Viscosity and volatility— 
definitions and discussion; Manufacturers’ confusing declarations of 
viscosity; List of mislabeled brands; Selection of proper viscosity; 
Contamination of oil; Frequent oil change not necessary; Growing 
tendency to avoid oil changing entirely; Nature of impurities in 
crank case oil and the cycle of change through which it passes; A note 
on oil filters and crank case ventilation; Oil<change practice of large 
users of automobiles; A caution; Effect of speed and other factors 
on oil consumption; Reclamation of oil; Misleading oil advertising. 


The qualities determining value of gasoline listed and defined; 
Anti-knock properties and what they are worth; Carbon deposits in 
relation to the fuel used; Octane rating as measure of anti-knock 
ew; Relation of brand of gasoline to power and mileage obtained; 

xcessively rich mixtures a general failing, harmful to motors; 
Vapor-lock and its control; Engine damage by fuel; Volatility and its 
influence on pepating characteristics of the engine; Gasoline dopes, 
the patent medicine of the gasoline trade; Knock rating tests planned. 








this point. On a new car, or one tightly fitted on a recent 
repair, special care should be taken to avoid using too heavy 
an oil, 


Changing Crank Case Oil: 

The use of oil does not cause it to deteriorate except 
in so far as it is contaminated with dust, dirt, moisture, rust, 
gasoline acidity and carbon particles. Most late model 
cars have ventilated crank cases (get information from your 
dealer if he has more than the average dealer’s interest or 
information in such matters; or better, fron. the manufac- 
turer). In such a motor, dilution of the oil is not an im- 
portant factor. The condition of the oil will be improved 
by operation under such conditions that the water in the 
cooling system is hot rather than warm. Thus cool water in 
the radiator and short-period operation of the car tend 
to increase dilution difficulties and contamination due to 
water and rust. Tendency toward dilution of oil will be 
reduced by using the choke as sparingly as possible, and 
keeping the carburetor adjusted for a lean mixture. With 
fairly hard use of the car, the oil in the crank case at 
the end of 30,000 miles may be less badly off from dilution 
than at the end of the first 100 to 200 miles of driving. 


It is clear that much money is wasted in too frequent 
and unneeded change of oil in cars equipped with ven- 
tilated crank cases and oil filters, Some automotive en- 
gineers feel safe in not changing oil at all except once, 
when the engine is new, but are always careful to keep the 
oil level at the correct point by additions of new oil as 
often as required, Others think that oil may well be changed 
twice a year. Even this probably over-cautious procedure 
would result in a saving of $8 to $10 a year over the com- 
mon practice of changing the oil every 600 or 800 miles. 
When oil is changed, it is of no use—indeed it is a dis- 
advantage—to wash out the crank case with “slushing 
oil” as commonly recommended by garage and filling station 
operators. In general, ignore the advice of service station 
operators who touch the oil on a gauge stick and say, “It 
looks thin [or dirty]. You should have your crank case 
refilled.” The filling station attendant rarely knows more 
abeut these matters than you, and his interest in the expendi- 
ture required for new oil is the exact opposite of yours. 


N.B.—If one continues to use the same oil in the crank 
case without refilling, care must be taken, on the first warm 
day or days following cold weather, not to drive the car too 
hard until sufficient time has elapsed for a new equilibrium 
to be established by boiling off the lighter portions of the 
oil which come from fuel residues which have accumulated 
in the crank case during the colder weather. 


Oil consumption is enormously increased by high speed 
driving. Use of too heavy oil increases gasoline consump- 
tion. Oil consumption of 13 makes of cars on a road test 
through 12 states was from 94 to 731 miles per quart (aver- 
age 305). Oil may be safely reclaimed and should be so 
reclaimed by those operating a fleet of cars. Private owners, 
however, should not buy reclaimed oil, since the control of 
its quality is a difficult question calling for technical super- 
vision. 

In. general, all automobile oil advertising may be dis- 
regarded as a guide to consumers’ purchasing. The dif- 
ferences in motor oils are in the main, like those between 
cigarettes, capable of being established only by pseudo- 
scientific and fantastic claims. Space does not permit 
detailed analysis of oil advertising from this point of view, 
but the generalization made above, combined with the list- 
ings of bulletin 2.02 of January, 1932, is safe for ultimate 
consumers to follow as a general guide in their buying. 
The continual stream of near-scientific claims for motor 
oil in the advertising in the popular magazines is mainly 
a product of “research” done in advertising agencies—de- 
cidedly not in the laboratories of serious and trustworthy 
scientists. : 


GASOLINE 


There are occasional violent shifts of quality of a given 
brand of gasoline, due to a sudden change in source of sup- 
ply, depending upon marketing conditions. 


The major properties of interest in gasoline are: 
. Anti-knocking or anti-detonating quality. 
Ease of starting. 
Acceleration. 
Avoidance of damage to motor. 
Power and mileage. 
Avoidance of tendency to vapor-lock.' 
Distribution and uniformity of fuel throughout the 
country. 


Manufacturers change gasolines in a fairly systemati 
manner to adjust to the requirements of the seasons. Cali 
fornia gasolines have inherent good anti-knock qualities. 
In all parts of the country it is risky to buy gasolines of un 
known or dubious makes, the variability of the established 
brands being bad enough. 


Much money is wasted by consumers in unwarranted 
buying of premium (extra-price) gasolines. Although the 
premium grade of any company is better than its regular- 
price brand, the regular gasoline of some refiners is better 
than extra-price or premium grade gasoline of others. 


The average driver had better not try to get the maximum 
power out of his engine by operating close to the limit of 
annoying knock. It is more economical to remove carbon 
incrustations in cylinders than to buy extra-price fuel to 
overcome the handicaps which the carbon introduces. Ethy! 
and other premium gasolines, contrary to common belief, 
do not remove carbon. They do—for a price—counteract 
the knock tendency of the carbon which is present in the 
cylinder. In use of ethyl gasolines, the consumer need pay 
no special attention to anti-knock characteristics, which are 
well provided for by the ethyl fluid. (But for other prop- 
erties of ethyl, see confidential bulletin 2.02, pp. 2-3.) 


The mileage per gallon obtainable with different grades 
and brands of gasoline varies only to a trifling extent, and 
differences in power output are not much greater. The 
proper adjustment of the carburetor is enormously more 
important in obtaining good mileage than is the gasoline 
used. Most automobiles use 20 to 40% excess fuel ($30 
excess per year perhaps for the average automobile) due to 
carburetor adjustment intentionally made excessively rich 
at the time the car is sold or serviced. Over-rich mixtures 
harm the motor and make frequent decarbonizing necessary. 


Vapor-lock’ trouble can be overcome by changing to 
another type of gasoline or, in chronic cases, by relocation 
of the gasoline piping of the car. Gasoline dopes or sub- 
stances to be added to the fuel by the consumer to improve 
the performance of the engine are, so far as known, without 
value, and their purchase is a waste of money. Most of 
them are made of moth ball material. 


CR will be glad to hear from subscribers who may be 
interested in the development of laboratory facilities for 
testing of knock-rating, the most important single char 
acteristic of gasoline. The development of such facilities 
will not be undertaken unless there appears to be a definite 
need for them on the part of consumers, particularly those 
who use gasoline in sufficient quantities to be interested in 
making the best selection at a given price, or in obtaining a 
product as good as they are now using, at a lower price. It 
is possible that knock ratings can be had on this basis 
for as low a figure as $2 per sample, the present common 
charge being $6 to $25, varying with the accuracy of the 
determination. 


These terms are defined in the full report to be hed on the cond 
tions indicated at the beginning of this report. 





